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1940 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS READY 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and senior 
lists of current publications in many fields) have been sent 
to all member schools and to a number of non-member 
schools. Please bring these lists to the attention of the 
various departments in your school (English, Social Studies, 
Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 


Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls in private 
schools, the Booklists are attractively bound in colored covers 
and contain short critical reviews of the new books. Prices 
are kept low to encourage schools to place copies in the hands 
of all their pupils. 


Use the 1940 Booklists with your own lists of required 
summer reading. 


Junior List (grades I-VIII): member price i ae 
non-member price . . .16c 
Senior List (grades IX-XII): HO. ..+:. im 





non-member price . . .18c 

















I. The Annual Report for 1939.— In May two copies of 
the Annual Report for 1939 will be mailed to each Representative of 
the Board in the member schools. One copy should be handed to 
the head of the school and the other made available to the faculty. 
All delegates who registered at the Conference in March will receive 
personal copies of the Report. 

Briefly, the contents will include: the minutes of the Fifteenth 
Annual Conference; the reports of the group meetings; President 
Stringfellow Barr’s address; Dr. James R. Angell’s address; the 
report of the Committee on Extra-Curricular Activities; the reports 
of the Board’s officers. 


II. Fifteenth Annual Conference. — The Fifteenth Annual 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board, held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, on March 1 and 2, was attended by 
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606 people, representing public and private elementary and 
secondary schools; colleges; and educational organizations. A 
complete account of the Conference will be found in the Annual 
Report. 

Registration began at eleven in the morning and the regular 
sessions opened at two o’clock. One set of group discussions met 
from two until four (Day School, English, Mathemaiics, Modern 
Languages, and Religious Education); a second set met from four- 
thirty until six-thirty (Administrators, Latin, Natural Science, 
and Social Studies). 

An interesting art exhibit of pupils’ work, assembled by the 
Board’s Studio and Shop Committee, was as usual a feature of 
the Conference which attracted delegates’ attention. Their few 
free moments were also claimed by a large publishers’ display. 


Three hundred and twenty-one delegates attended the Confer- 
ence dinner at seven o’clock. After the tables had been cleared, 
a delightful concert by the Glee Club of the Riverdale Country 
School, directed by Mr. David B. Scoular, opened the evening 
program. Mr. Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster of the Collegiate 
School, then delivered the address of welcome and Mr. Roberts, 
Chairman of the Secondary Education Board, read his annual 
report. The principal address was given by President Stringfellow 
Barr, of St. John’s College, who spoke fluently and with enthusiasm 
on “The Restoration of Liberal Learning in America.” Even though 
not everyone agreed with President Barr, all were interested and 
stimulated by his excellent presentation of the subject. (The 
address is to be printed in the Annual Report.) 


On Saturday morning at nine-thirty four more group meetings 
were scheduled: the Elementary School, Librarians’, Music, and 
Studio and Shop Sections. Highlights of the eleven-thirty General 
Meeting were the report of Dr. Lester, Chairman of the Bureau 
of Research, and the report of Mr. Edward Pulling, Chairman 
of the Board’s Committee on Extra-Curricular Activities. The 
report of the Nominating Committee (Mr. L. H. Somers, Avon 
Old Farms, Chairman; Mrs. Evelyn W. Adams, The Buckley School; 
Rev. W. D. F. Hughes, Cathedral Choir School) was presented by 
Mr. Somers. Mr. Hart Fessenden, Headmaster of the Fessenden 
School, was unanimously re-elected Treasurer of the Board; and 
Mr. Henry Scattergood, of Shady Hill School, and Mr. Lawrence 
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Terry, Headmaster of Middlesex School, were unanimously elected 
Representatives-at-Large on the Executive Committee. 

The Conference closed with a thought-provoking address by 
Dr. James R. Angell, Educational Counselor for the National 
Broadcasting Company. Dr. Angell’s subject was “Radio and the 
American School.”’ (This address will be printed in the Annual 
Report.) 

The success of the Annual Conference may be attributed in no 
small measure to the generous contributions of the Local Committee 
on Arrangements, the Hospitality Committee, the several chairmen 
of section meetings, and the panel speakers. To them all the Board 
expresses sincere thanks. 


III. Executive Committee Meeting. — At its regular spring 
meeting, on April 1, the Executive Committee made tentative 
plans for the next Conference, which will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, on February 28 and March 1, 1941. 

Another item on the agenda of that meeting was the consider- 
ation of all resolutions passed by the Conference section meetings. 
Action was taken as follows: 


Mathematics Group 
It is recommended to the Executive Committee that the 
Secondary Education Board co-operate with the Headmistresses 
Association in calling a Mathematics Conference next fall at the 


Emma Willard School. (Approved and referred to Standing Mathe- 
matics Committee.) 


English Group 
It is recommended to the Executive Committee that verbals 
shall not be required for the English III paper, but for the English 
IV paper only. (Approved.) 


Day School Group 
1. Inasmuch as 60% of the membership of the Board is com- 
posed of Day Schools (Boys’, Girls’, Co-educational), it is the sense 
of the Group that we should request greater representation in the 
Active Committees of the Board, and a greater voice in the formula- 
tion of policies. (The Executive Committee will bear this resolution 
in mind when making appointments.) 
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2. That it is the sense of the Group that the interests of the 
Board, and especially of the Day School members, would be served 
by the appointment of a small (four members) temporary com- 
mittee, which through correspondence, questionnaire and confer- 
ence, may secure expressions of sentiment and practical suggestions 
looking toward fuller co-operation between Day and Boarding 
Schools, on such matters as admission requirements, examinations, 
credit for non-academic activities, reports, etc. 


3. That it is the sense of the Group that a small committee 
(three members: two Day School and one Boarding School repre- 
sentative) be appointed by the Executive Committee to consider 
measures by which the information and suggestions gathered 
under the second Resolution can be crystallized and given effective 
result in the relations of Day and Boarding Schools. ( No action 
was taken on Resolutions 2 and 3. The Executive Committee felt 
that existing committees could handle these matters. These 
committees will welcome any definite suggestions made to them 
and act, as always, for the best interests of all groups concerned.) 


Elementary School Group 
1. It is recommended that the Educational Records Bureau 
consult with the Secondary Education Board when selecting com- 
mittee members, making possible interlocking groups whenever 
feasible. Such official co-operation would bring advantages to 
both organizations. (Approved.) 


2. It is recommended that the Board consult with the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau when in search of committee members who 
are expert in their fields. This would help to eliminate overlapping 
of material in the tests given by the two groups, for each has its 
peculiar function and neither should encroach upon the area re- 
stricted to the other. (Approved.) 


3. It is recommended that the Educational Records Bureau 
testing program should be given to all independent schools during 
the first two weeks of March, in order that the norms may be 
comparable. (Approved.) 


4. It is recommended that in spite of the fact that more than 
18,000 S. E. B. papers were used last June every effort must be 
made to improve their quality and value as measuring devices. 
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This is a sine qua non if the Board is to maintain its present position. 
(Approved.) 

5. It is recommended that the feasibility of using the S. E. B. 
papers as final examinations in grades six and above be considered. 
There is, certainly, a distinct advantage in having an outside check 
on our work even when no transfer to another school is contemplated 
at that particular time. (Approved.) 

Ten resolutions having to do with the various subject fields 
have been referred to the Standing Committees. 


IV. Membership. — The Executive Committee voted to 
accept the applications for membership of the following schools: 
Academy of Mount Saint Vincent, New York City 
Sister Mary ANGE ICA, Directress 
Cathedral School for Girls, Orlando, Florida 
Mrs. Epirn R. Massey, Headmistress 
Green Fields Preparatory School, Tucson, Arizona 
Mrs. G. H. Atcutey, Headmistress 
Nightingale-Bamford School, New York City 
Miss Maya Stevens Bamrorp, Headmistress 
The Peddie School, Hightstown, New Jersey 
Witsour E. Saunpers, Headmaster 
The Spence School, New York City 
Mrs. Dorotnuy B. Osporne, Headmistress 


V. Examination Program, 1940. — On March 11, the first 
letter in connection with the 1940 Examination Program, together 
with Examination Forms | and 2, was sent to all member schools. 
The mailing of April 15, which contained the final list of Examina- 
tion Ceniers, was addressed only to those schools which had in- 
dicated their intention of participating in the program. The 
order blank was included in the April 15th mailing. 


VI. 1941 French Examinations. — The member schools 
(by mail) and the delegates to the Annual Conference have voted 
in favor of omitting the Board’s French I] and French III Exami- 
nations from the examination program, beginning in 1941. The 
French Comprehensive Examination will be used in place of those 
two papers. 


VII. Report on Status of Modern Languages. — The 
Report on the Status of the Modern Foreign Languages, prepared by 
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the Modern Language Committee on the basis of information fur- 
nished by a large number of public and private schools, is now 
being published. Very soon a copy will be sent to every member 
school; it should be brought to the attention of school heads and 
modern language departments. The report presents a complete 
analytical and statistical interpretation of the assembled data and 
raises important questions in connection with provisions and pro- 
cedures that may improve the situation — not only in the field 
of the modern languages, but also in the whole educational program. 

Additional copies of the report will be available at a nominal 
price. 


VIII. Spelling Guide. — A spelling guide in the form of a 
card of binder size, containing spelling rules and examples, has been 
put out by the Fessenden School for the benefit of its pupils. Be- 
lieving that other schools will find this guide useful, Mr. Fessenden 
has asked us to announce that copies may be obtained for five 
cents each by writing to Mr. Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden 
School, West Newton, Mass. 














BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ OWN LISTS OF FAVORITE 
BOOKS 


May we remind you that the Boys’ and Girls’ Own Lists of 
Favorite Books (for sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
boys, and for sixth, seventh, and eighth grade girls) are ad- 
mirable supplements to the Board’s Junior and Senior Book- 
lists? 


A unique feature of these lists is the fact that they 
were actually constructed by boys and girls in private schools. 
They include both old and new books, and titles are classi- 
fied according to type. Many of our members report that 
children show genuine interest in books chosen as favorites 
by their own contemporaries. 


Boys’ Own List of Favorite | member price ...... 15e 
Books: non-member price. . .20c 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite | member price ...... 12c¢ 


Books: non-member price. . .15¢ 
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Tue S. E. B. Lrprary Group 
Accomplishments and Hopes of its Governing Committee 

A year ago, the Executive Committee of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board recognized the importance of the library within the 
school by providing for a group meeting on an equal basis with 
other departments of schools at the annual conference, February 
24-25, 1939. The meeting was an enthusiastic gathering which 
felt that the needs of this phase of education in the private school 
could be directed best by a permanent committee working all the 
year round. The detailed report of the first annual group meeting 
has appeared in the S. E. B. annual report for 1938. What follows 
in this article will be a brief résumé of the tangible accomplishments 
of the committee which grew out of the annual meeting, as well 
as some of the things it hopes will be accomplished. 

The membership of the committee, following the recommenda- 
tions of the annual meeting, is as representative of the various types 
of schools served by the S. E. B. as practicable, including girls’ 
schools and boys’ schools, day and boarding, elementary and second- 
ary, large and small, teachers, administrators, and librarians. 
Every member of the committee will bear me out when I say that 


at each meeting the constant query is “Will this serve all the schools 
in the S. E. B.?” 

The meaning of the word “Library” has been defined to the 
satisfaction of the committee, and it is working to make the defini- 
tion accepted. In a relative way, this definition might be stated 
simply: The library, to do effective work, must have the status, 
with adequate support, of a department within the school, be sub- 
ordinate to no department, especially not to the English depart- 
ment, where popular thought too often relegates it. 

Without question the most concrete accomplishment of the 
Library Committee was the sponsoring of a conference at West- 
over school in November of last year. Anyone interested in school 
libraries of any sort and from any angle was welcome, and those in 
attendance included administrators, teachers, librarians, book 
dealers, and representatives of library schools and associations. 

The committee hopes to publish a complete stenographic 
report of this conference; here its scope and mpartiality might be 
demonstrated by the topics used to stimulate free discussion from 
the floor: Dr. Allan V. Heely, Head Master of Lawrenceville School. 
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led the discussion of ““The Library and the Head of the School;”’ 
Oscar H. McPherson, Librarian of Lawrenceville School, spoke 
on “The School Librarian as Educator; and Harold Peterson, 
of The Hill School Library, directed the discussion of “The Library 
School and the Private Schoo] Library.’”’ These discussions, and 
they were enthusiastic, were supplemented by two excellent ad- 
dresses, “Why So Few Good School Libraries?” by Professor 
George F. Wicher of Amherst College, and “Young People and 
Books,” by Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, of New York Herald- 
Tribune Books. 

Not less worthwhile was the opportunity for free discussion 
and exchange of ideas among the school people gathered there. 
The desire to make this conference or clinic an annual event was 
unanimous; plans are already under way for another meeting this 
coming autumn. 

The above includes some tangible accomplishments of the 
committee, but there are plans outlined that call for little more 
than opportunity to make them accomplishments. Perhaps the 
more inclusive of these is the gradual formulation of standards for 
library service within the various kinds and sizes of schools of 
the Board. In order to advance the library within the school, 
it seems that there must be certain requirements for staff, equip- 
ment, and book collection. Since schools vary so in size, location, 
and resources, these standards must be made to fit the individual 
school and cannot be reduced to a printed formula, but the com- 
mittee will be glad to give advice to any school about individual 
standards. The committee should become a clearing house for 
information of this sort, be it requests from librarians for methods 
or from administrators for standards. It will be the aim of the 
committee to be ready to help to improve the library situation, 
whether it be in a school without a library, one with a part-time 
librarian, or an expanding established library. While the com- 
mittee is sponsored by the S. E. B., the service it renders is open 
to all private schools whether or not they are at this time members 
of the Board. 

Lest we fall into the error of thinking too often of the library 
merely as row after row of books on shelves, this group is co- 
operating with the Booklist Committee in an effort to further 
reading of all kinds within the school. The general pursuit of 
information, whether it be for science or dramatics or hobbies, 
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is being aided by the promotion of the sidelines of picture, record, 
map, and other collections. Not the least is the need of being 
ready for the forthcoming demands for information relating to 
audio-visual teaching aids. 

In closing, it might be stated that this committee is definitely 
a service group, and the usefulness and extent of its service will 
depend on the requests and suggestions that come to it from those 
whom it is to serve. 

— Haro tp D. Peterson, Secretary. 

The Hill School Library, 
Pottstown, Pa. 





Contributors’ Letters 
(This department of the BuLLETIN is reserved for readers. 
To you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. Will 
you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken by 
our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest?) 





To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 


I was interested in what Mr. Hilkert had to say in the December 
issue of the BULLETIN and in the editor’s comment upon his article. 
I agree that the radio and the movies, relatively painless means of 
informing and entertaining, have been winning out against books, a 
medium requiring a greater degree of co-operative effort from the 
entertained. Even before the days of these shortcuts, however, 
comic strips, heavily illustrated juveniles, and indulgent mothers 
who read to their children, were doing their small part in delaying 
the implantation of language units in the visual memory. 

Major factors in causing a lowering of the reading standards 
though these may be, I believe that they do not fully account for 
the larger number of children today whose reading ability is suffi- 
ciently low to make their academic advancement laborious or 
practicably impossible without special help. There is a very real 
possibility, of course, that the discovery of a plausible explanation 
for the “‘non-reader”’ has led some to find “‘non-readers’”’ where they 
do not exist. The abundance of loose comment upon the 
phenomenon of children who cannot read in the popular maga ines, 
and the sensational claim of some who may hope to reap commercial 
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advantage from parental apprehension, have also contributed to 
the size of our remedial reading classes. There is still, however, a 
more vital causative factor present today which was absent before 
the radio. I do not suggest that the absence of that factor can 
carry the full responsibility for the poor reading of today, but I 
do believe that it is important and that we can do something about 
it. I refer to the “sight” method of teaching reading as opposed 
to the phonetic method used in the “little red schoolhouse.” 

It is evident, of course, that some of our commonest words, 
and therefore, those which must become familiar to the child first, 
do not lend themselves readily to phonetic analysis. The propor- 
tion of the commonest words which can be taught phonetically, 
however, is so great that the rote memory of whole words is hardly 
justified by the presence of the minority. 

I suggest that the teaching of a reading technique which a 
child can apply to any new word, of any size, is not only more 
efficient than the method whereby the child learns whole individual 
words by rote, but that it also greatly reduces the number of children 
who find their way into “remedial reading” classes. If I am right 
in this, many more of the children of a past day, had they been 
taught by the sight method, would have been dropped out of school, 
improperly classed with the mentally deficient. Because they stood 
rather low on the evenly graded scale of ability to remember visually 
the conformation of works, a specific ability almost wholely un- 
related to general intelligence, these children would have gone un- 
educated. Even today, but for the doubtful benefit of the radio 
and the screen, many of them are going uneducated. I think it is 
unnecessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
WarreEN B. Koeuter, Assistant Headmaster 


The Forman Schools 
Litchfield, Conn. 








REVIEWS 


Editor, Hucu K. Wricut 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
April, 1940 


Wars are not confined to Europe. We have our own war being 
waged at home, the war over the constancy of the I. Q. Almost 
daily we are deluged with news from the different fronts, with most 
of the fighting taking place in Iowa, Minnesota, and California. 
The neutrals are wondering how long it will be before they are 
drawn in. 

The correspondents from the different sectors are presenting 
conflicting reports, and we poor men on the street are having a 
difficult time wondering where any truth really lies. I guess the 
New YORKEB sums up these situations about as well as anyone in 
its “What Paper D’Ya Read Department.” 

As for me, I think I shall sit tight for the time being and be just 
a poor misguided isolationist. After all, it may turn out to be 
another Hundred Years War, and in such a war there may never 
arise any real necessity for my taking any sides at all. I shall be 
too old to be caught in the later drafts. It won’t bother my children 
either. Jack has decided at the age of four that he is going to be- 
come a policeman; and Anne, age six, is sure that she will just get 
married. Both aspirations seem to require something less, as well 
as something more, than an intelligence quotient. And in both, 
I think, there is a kind of constancy more to be desired than that 
over which the battle is being waged. 

I like the report of Commentator W. Carson Ryan who has 
given his analysis in the issue of April, Station P. E. M. I quote 
several sentences, uncensored: 

“Out of all the recent controversy over the I. Q. and its 
constancy, renewed in the light of the Iowa studies, one simple 
point emerges: Whatever the technical questions involved, 
there is a promising increase of interest in what children can 
do, rather than what they cannot do; and what may be possible 
if we really set ourselves to creating a maximum favorable 
environment for growth and development of human beings. 
The Iowa findings do not necessarily discredit intelligence 
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testing, but they do discourage preoccupation with it on the 
part of teachers, and they certainly encourage those who 
would like to get the best possible results out of human life 
in all its aspects.” 
I agree with Mr. Ryan when he says, ‘““Too many of us are saying: 
‘He can’t do anything — he has an I. Q. of 79’.”’ Let’s find out what 
he can do, and do something about it. And let us be more careful 
in saying he can’t do anything, whatever it may be, just because 
someone has found out that he has an I. Q. of 79, whatever it may 
mean. It may be that the subject of a good investigation on the 
part of the contestants would be The Effect of Good Hard Work in 
Relation to Academic Achievement. Or would such a project smack 


too much of the concentration camp, or infringement upon personal 
liberty? 


In this April issue Benjamin Spock completes his series of 
articles on The Changing Task of the School Physician. And it is 
announced furthermore, that the set of five articles may be ob- 
tained as a reprint. Since these articles have been, to me, the year’s 
highlights in this magazine I hope that many schools and teachers 
will obtain the reprint of the whole set. These articles will be just 
as useful to the other members of the school staff as to the physician. 
Here are the opening sentences of the last article: 

“An underlying fact of which most educators are at least 
unconsciously aware is that many parents feel an implied 
rivalry between themselves and their child’s school staff as 
to who knows best, and whose fault it is if something is going 
wrong. Such parents are prone to be defensive and touchy if 
anything is said or written to them about their child that is 
not laudatory, for they feel in these observations or sugges- 
tions implied criticism of themselves as parents.” 


Dr. Spock follows with some very sound advice, principles that 
ought to be followed by all teachers in the school. In many of the 
articles I read in this magazine I come away feeling, “I guess it is 
all right, but somehow it doesn’t seem to fit my problems.” But 
Dr. Spock is one of those sound beings who understands schools, 
and people, and he has the unique ability of hitting the nail on the 
head, and not on the thumb. 

— Rosert N. HiLkert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
March, 1940 

This time, the bland omission of all reference to independent 
schools in the ScHooL Review does not seem to matter. The March 
issue deals with fundamental questions which are certainly of 
interest, and basically of importance, to any person who is in the 
teaching business to stay. Almost the entire magazine centers 
around the questions, “How can young people best be prepared in 
our schools for citizenship>”” and ““What can be done to give them 
the right start when they leave the schools?” These questions 
are worth thinking upon, even in our towers of ivory; and the March 
ScHoo. Review is correspondingly worth reading. 

Perhaps there are other readers of the BULLETIN who, like me, 
think that Walter Lippman is right when he says, in effect, that 
the current bracketing and underlining of “Youth” is artificial 
and silly; that young people are entitled, as a basic right, to im- 
bibe the experience and wisdom of their elders through discipline 
and direct instruction; and that the recent Youth Congress needed 
to have its ears dried and pinned back. For instance, a minor 
item under “‘Educational News” in this issue of the Scooot Review 
raises the temperature under my collar. It describes a high-school 
program which allows its students two free days per week — no 
classes, no appointments, no required attendance; on a third day 
the students “instruct’’ teacher, who “sits in the back of the room 
with her hands folded, responding when she’s spoken to;” a fourth 
day is “Achievement Day” and is given over to mass assemblies; 
and on the remaining day the teachers teach. It sounds as though 
the pupils exposed to this program were being allowed exactly 
one fifth of the education to which they have a right. But I have 
digressed too long. There are at least two serious articles in this 
issue which call for reporting rather than for captious comment; 
they touch the springs of the Problem (not the Fountain) of Youth. 

Ex-President Hoover’s Address at the Centennial Committee 
Dinner of the Young Men’s Christian Association is here reported 
in full. It is general in tone, clear and unassuming in style, and 
as sound as a pre-Roosevelt dollar. Saying that he is glad to attend 
a gathering “where the subject is not what we are to do about 
Europe, but what we are to do about some things in the United 
States,” Mr. Hoover points out that “At no point is free govern- 
ment more on trial today than in the opportunity and faith in 
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the future that it offers to youth.” Pointing out that city life fosters 
the thuggery which burgeons in criminal rackets, certain labor 
organizations, and many World Powers, he lauds organizations 
such as the Y. M. C. A. which help get youngsters off the streets 
and give them some background of morals. The picture is dark 
and the problems acute; but even though the great land frontiers 
of the West have disappeared, our laboratories are making new 
frontiers and opportunities as never before. The personnel of our 
present national plant will have to be replaced, too — by young 
people. Supposing, however, that our system could be made to 
function perfectly, “‘there is still the vast field of morals and the 
spirit. That can never slacken, for that battle must be renewed 
with every generation. And it must be renewed now as never 
before.” 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, at present educational adviser of the 
National Youth Administration, presents a more detailed and more 
profoundly conceived analysis of the younkers, entitled The Induc- 
tion of Young People into Adulthood. Quoting the above speech of 
Mr. Hoover to indicate “the disappointment and the frustration 
which Mr. Hoover so vividly describes as a menace to American 
civilization,” Dr. Judd proceeds to summarize the measures taken 
in the past and those necessary for the future if their plight — 
The Plight of Youth —is to be relieved. First there were the 
C. C. C. camps. School people, however, left the C. C. C. educa- 
tional program to the army and other agencies. They have been 
even less intelligent regarding the National Youth Administration; 
vocationalists, classicists, old-timers, and crack-brains have pushed 
their various patent medicines with little regard for the real needs 
of the youthful patients. 

Dr. Judd makes the point that what is left of the public domain 
is no longer available for homesteading, and that unemployment 
pushes young people today into the one institution which is open 
to receive them, namely, the public school. This means that they 
are more or less “‘on” the Government. We forget, however, that 
Government subsidies are not altogether new. The giving away of 
the country’s land— its economic capital— was a subsidy of 
tremendous proportions. Today, with that capital exhausted, the 
Government must take care of its people on its income — that is, 
its taxes. The young people, then, have a right to an extension of 
their education. The schools, however, do not actually prepare a 
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Youth to meet the exacting demands of industry. They cannot; 
and they cannot be held responsible for some of the difficulties 
which Youths have in adjusting themselves economically. The 
schools have, of course, always dealt pretty adequately with pupils 
who were preparing for the professions, and of late they have offered 
satisfactory training for the unit trades and for agriculture. What 
is the trouble, then? Simply this: that the schools are not prepared 
to ingest and digest the vast hordes of Youths of unassorted ability 
and background which modern conditions are cramming into their 
craws. “The great majority of learners in the upper schools . . . 
are the young people who are to be semiskilled, routine workers.” 
For them, a new kind of education is needed — “‘general education.”’ 


Dr. Judd cannot take time to describe “general education’’ 
in detail, but he points out that one element in it, for example, 
is education which will make a student an intelligent citizen — 
courses dealing with American institutions in a really effective 
fashion. “Young people are going to school these days because 
there is nowhere else for them to go. The duty of the schools is 
to meet them with courses that will contribute to their induction 
into the kinds of lives which they are surely going to live.’’ Bravo! 
One meaning of this, as I understand it, is that our public schools 
should stop assuming that all pupils can be prepared for executive, 
white-collar, office jobs and give them training, and above all 


ideas, which will be of practical value to them and to their fellow- 
citizens. 


It is plain, however, that large-scale co-ordination between 
schools, Government, and extra-school educational agencies is 
necessary. The President of the United States has begun this 
co-ordination by putting under a single administrator the Office 
of Education, the United States Employment Service, the C. C. C., 
the National Youth Administration, and the Social Security 
Board. Educators can go to work on the co-ordination problem 
from their own angle. They can co-ordinate within their own 
educational framework if given proper leadership; they can work 
with other organized branches of society. “If education is to take 
its proper place in present-day life, it must be as general as 
society . . . Why not arrange with labor to develop some way of 
letting young people into occupational opportunities? Why not 
persuade business and industry and agriculture that in the long 
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run they must provide for young people, either by using them in 
production or by paying outright for their support?” 


There is more to Dr. Judd’s article than I have managed to 
distill here, and most of it is provocative of thought. Who is to 
bell the cat? Who is to be the leader, the co-ordinator who makes 
arrangements with hard-boiled business men, horny-handed farmers, 
ham-fisted labor leaders? Why not put that question up to schools 
of the S. E. B. type, with their unrivalled chances to develop the 
cream of the country’s Youth (sour though it occasionally is)? 
We do keep our pupils off the streets and we do prepare them for 
dear old Siwash. Do we have a monopoly on budding research 
scientists? Do we train thinkers? Do our pupils learn to believe 
in anything? Could one of our football captains control a tough 
gang of strikers about to riot? To justify our existence, and 
eventually perhaps to preserve it, our S. E. B. schools should do 
more than veneer our students with good manners and get them 
past the C. E. E. B. exams. We should train leaders for the profes- 
sions and above all for public life — the leaders who are being sought 
for so constantly, and so often in vain. 


Other articles and materials in the March ScHoot REviEw 
serve as glosses upon its general text. One article tells how com- 
munity resources may be used to train guidance counsellors; an- 
other discusses social objectives and social-science teaching in 
Washington high schools; another tabulates the high-school back- 
grounds of successful men and women graduates. The Selected 
References on Secondary-School Instruction are in the fields of 
Industrial and Vocational Arts, Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Business Education, Music, Art, and Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. Dr. Charles H. Judd’s Educational Psychology is reviewed 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. xx plus 566. $2.25). The 
Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards is discussed 
and its publications reviewed. The reviewer writes: “It must be 
said that here is the most comprehensive, the most scientific, 
and the most far-reaching investigation of the bases for evaluation 
of secondary schools ever attempted . . . the effectiveness of the 
secondary school is not alone measured by the degree to which 
it succeeds in preparing for college but in the degree to which it 
qualifies each of its pupils for effective participation in life.”’ 


Think on these things, O elders and betters; think on these 
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things, brethren. We had jolly well better do it while the evil 
days come not. 
April, 1940 
Using Objective Tests 

If you want to know how a testing program should be planned 
and what tests should be used, the April Scooot Review contains 
a clear-cut and authoritative introduction to testing: Planning 
and Administering a Testing Program, by Arthur E. Traxler, of 
the Educational Records Bureau. 

Dr. Traxler divides tests for a school program into two broad 
categories — those for systematic use and those for special uses; 
the systematic testing program includes group intelligence tests 
or tests of academic aptitude, tests of reading ability, and tests 
in curricular subjects or fields. He then proceeds to discuss available 
tests in each of these categories, describing them and stating where 
they may be obtained. 

With regard to reading tests, Dr. Traxler says that “research 
seems not to have played an important part in either reading-test 
construction or evaluation. More data on reading tests are 
needed . . . ” He points out that teachers should have at hand a 
procedure for recording systematically the evidence collected about 
the reading weaknesses of certain pupils. This, I believe, is a point 
too often overlooked. With regard to curricular subject tests, Dr. 
Traxler comments, “It is safe to say that there is no high-school 
subject for which more than half a dozen really good, standardized 
objective tests are available.” He names the best of these and 
indicates the subjects which should be tested regularly. An in- 
teresting supplementary group of tests mentioned is that being 
developed by the Evaluation Staff of the Eight Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association. These tests are designed to 
cut across subject-matter lines and to measure application of facts 
and principles, interpretation of data, beliefs, and other important 
aspects of thinking ability; they are, however, at present largely 
experimental. 

Rules are given for administering a testing program — the 
program being planned by one member of the school staff who will 
be primarily responsible for it. There are fourteen rules — all 
sound and all based upon experience — but there is not space to 
discuss them in detail here. There are explanations of tests for 
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special uses — individual mental tests, vocational-interest tests, 
aptitude tests, and personality tests. 

Finally, Dr. Traxler points out that the administration of 
tests is merely a means to an end, that end being to improve the 
instruction, the distribution, and the adjustment of individual boys 
and girls. A program for using the test results is essential. The 
first step in such a program is to record the results cumulatively 
on the basis of scaled scores of percentiles; the second step is to 
train the school staff in the interpretation and use of the records. 
This second step, which is the crux of the entire testing business, 
is indicated clearly and most emphatically in the article; but I 
do not believe it is developed sufficiently. There is a considerable 
amount of quiet, stubborn, sub-rosa opposition to adequate testing 
programs to be found in most school faculties, generously infused 
with unacknowledged but gross ignorance as to the elementary 
meanings and uses of tests. An article such as Dr. Traxler’s should 
be made required reading (with a written summary or paraphrase 
to be given the Headmaster within a week’s time, on pain of a 
ten per cent salary cut) for the average school staff. The learning 
readiness of such a staff, however, would be greater if the teachers 
could see first of all the practical uses of the tests and be thoroughly 
“sold” on those uses and their results — and then take up the 
details of administration. This order of presentation would also, 
perhaps, indirectly forestall the bungling of test administration by 
teachers which sometimes tends to blur the accuracy of results, 
and the difficulties which are alleged to arise from lack of time to 
use them properly. The foregoing remarks are not intended as a 
criticism of a first-class article; they rather indicate the need for 
another article setting forth fuller details as to the practical, daily, 
classroom-and-conference-room uses of objective test results. 


Brief Mention 

Youth and Music, by Carl E. Seashore, is an admirable dis- 
cussion, from a broad point of view, of the “musical period in life” 
—the period of youth — the emotional age, the age of serious 
play, the age of decision and eliminations, the educational age. 
There are interesting treatments of the danger of taking up music as 
a profession without the possession of first-rate musical ability; 
of music as an avocation; of music as an academic subject; of group 
musical activities; of musical contests; and of musical appreciation. 
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This article deserves much more than brief mention. Anyone with 
the least interest in the teaching of music should read it. 

Teachers’ Estimates and Success in College, by A. C. Prescott 
and QO. K. Garretson, indicates that teachers’ estimates or fore- 
casts of their pupils’ future college successes are more accurate 
than high-school marks or aptitude tests. Maybe they are; but 
the limitations of the conditions under which data for this article 
were gathered are so obvious that the validity of the conclusions 
seems dubious. 

Familiar Words in Familiar Books, by Ruth Strang, reports a 
preliminary analysis indicating that in a number of familiar books 
about 75 per cent of the running words are in the first thousand 
of Thorndike’s word list. There are several other conclusions, 
more or less interesting, along with an introductory discussion of 
factors other than vocabulary which make a book hard or easy to 
read. The one practical implication — that teaching vocabulary 
will improve reading — is so properly qualified that some of its 
force oozes away. 

The Selected References in this issue are on the Extra-Curric- 
ulum. 

— Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
March 16 — April 14 
“Intelligence In A Changing Universe” 

Six of the seven articles contributed to the symposium con- 
ducted by EpucationaL Metuop for its November, 1939, special 
number vigorously attacked intelligence tests as measures of in- 
dividual differences in endowment. Using the title of the sym- 
posium in “quotes,” Professor Lewis Terman of Stanford Univer- 
sity and author of the Terman Tests calls attention to the question- 
able nature of the arguments used by at least four of the antis. 

Professor Terman insists that experimental evidence has shown 
that tests of information and of vocabulary, despite all objection, 
are among the most effective measures of ability to learn, and cites 
the three-hour Thorndike test — based almost entirely on infor- 
mation — as being exactly as effective in predicting scholastic 
achievement in college as the average of four year’s secondary school 
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work. These latter averages represent what may be thought of as a 
score on a 5,000 hour test; yet the results are equalled by a three- 
hour test of the variety objected to in the symposium. 

The objection that the tests are inaccurate because they can- 
not measure fluctuations in ability due to biological variations is 
dismissed rather abruptly, for the same objection applies to the 
many physical measurements as well as the mental. Loss of eighty 
hours’ sleep or even three weeks of fasting has in experiment shown 
only slight decrement of performance in intellectual processes. 

Finally, Professor Terman sees the first concern of an educa- 
tional philosopher, as of every one else, to be “not what will follow 
if this is true, but rather what is true. The second concern should 
be to find a way to live with the truth. No ideal of democracy can 
alter the biological facts of individual differences.” 


Federal Aid To Higher Education 


The subject of federal aid to education has long been a major 
theme in educational discussion. Abundant literature has grown 
out of the periodic research and resulting reports of Congressional 
committees, presidential commissions, educational societies and 
foundations — all of it important information, readily available. 
The unfortunate predicament of the state universities, which in 
return for their subsidy are too often committed to a special type 
of education, forms perhaps the most provocative of the many 
aspects of government support of education. 

At the annual meeting of the Association of American Univer- 
sities held at the University of Missouri in October, Frederick B. 
Mumford, Dean and Director Emeritus, of the University, discussed 
the matter of federal aid in an illuminating address. So-called 
land-grant colleges and universities have received increasing sums 
for educational purposes for more than seventy-five years. They 
have, indeed, been built primarily on federal aid. Their experiences 
are therefore of great value in determining what kind of education 
the government will approve; how its aid can be given to states 
so that it will encourage and not curtail local initiative; and how, 
on the other hand, the subsidized college or university can still 
retain complete freedom from harmful government control or inter- 
ference. There is, obviously, no formula which insures to education 


all the benefits and none of the objections of large federal appropria- 
tions. 
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The land-grant college could never have developed without 
federal aid. It would lose, even now that it is established, much 
of its prestige if federal aid should for any reason be withdrawn. 
The land-grant college would never have achieved its recognized 
leadership in rural affairs if it had not had the benefits of federal 
grants, together with a specific but fairly flexible purpose to insure 
its essential freedom from federal domination. The outstanding 
fact in this connection is that the land-grant college derives its 
character and in large measure its influence from the constantly 
sustained desire of both federal and state governments to serve 
agriculture and rural people, who could conceivably, in a less 
conscious and conscientious system, be educationally under- 
privileged by reason of isolation and inadequate equipment. The 
sponsoring of colleges and universities of the type mentioned in- 
dicates the faith of the American people, as Dean Mumford points 
out, in the potency of the influence of education for improving the 
economic and social conditions of the common people, especially 
those in remote and rural communities. It is doubtful, he also 
points out, that the federal government could, in 1862, have been 
influenced to make substantial grants for education in general or 
for any other special type of education. It is true that the law 
itself provides for agriculture and mechanic arts including military 
tactics and not excluding other scientific and classical studies. 
“The provisions of this bill were broad enough,” Dean Mumford 
says, “to include all science and all classics or any other subjects 
then included in the curricula of so-called ‘literary’ colleges, and as a 
matter of fact, many established colleges and universities did devote 
the funds arising from the sale of lands to paying the salaries of 
professors of Latin, Mathematics, English, Chemistry, Physics, 
or Biology. These expenditures were strictly legal and conformed 
to the letter of the law.” 

The provision of the bill for instruction in military tactics 
was clearly a product of the particular emergency then existing, 
for the country was in the throes of the Civil War. A group of 
nationally endowed institutions comprised too substantial a training 
field to be lightly overlooked. As the result of this provision these 
institutions have, throughout their history trained thousands of 
young men who can be called upon in an emergency to defend their 
country from outside aggression. 


Later legislation provides ample evidence that Congress 
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intended that these institutions should serve agriculture and rural 
people. Congress has from time to time passed numerous bills for 
the endowment, maintenance, and support of land-grant colleges. 
These measures may be conveniently classified as covering college 
teaching, agricultural experiment stations, and agricultural and 
home economics extension. 

Educational leaders of influence, Dean Mumford admitted in 
his address, regard the institution teaching agriculture as of a 
lower order. By their educational philosophy the growth and 
development of mental power is an end in itself, and this objective 
is, they feel, best served and achieved by the traditional education. 
“The error,”’ Dean Mumford says, “is in thinking that the so-called 
learned professions are the only ones entitled to a kind of higher 
education which entitles them to leadership. Much of the leader- 
ship in our national life today is to be found among the products 
of the land-grant colleges and universities. These institutions fur- 
nish a large number of leaders in industry, commerce, agriculture 
and statesmanship.” 

In conclusion Dean Mumford emphasized the fact that the 
land-grant colleges had amply demonstrated that “they can serve 
the national purpose and that they can accept federal aid and yet 
continue to have freedom of action in the essentials of educational 
administration and without harmful federal control.” It is his 
personal opinion “that if all the institutions of higher learning in 
the United States would settle upon a permanent policy involving a 
definite plan for securing aid for a federal grant for research to be 
allocated by some such agency as the National Research Council, 
an appropriation could be secured.’”” Dean Mumford concedes, 
in this connection, that it is doubtful that Congress would appro- 
priate funds for any kind of education without some degree of 
federal control; but he feels that such control need not be harmful, 
and may even be beneficent in character. 


Doctors Who Are Not Physicians 
In an unabbreviated article which is slightly less amazing than 
it is amusing, Dr. Blake Crider of Penn College laments the growing 
tendency — one might almost say the professional propriety 
of omitting the title when the designation implies an academic, 
rather than a medical, doctorate. A little more humor injected 
into his plaintive and completely regretful dissertation would, we 
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are inclined to believe, have won Mr. Crider a measure of sym- 
pathy, even if it could not reinstate the outmoded and superfluous 
academic tag. No longer does the scholar need the outer and visible 
signs of the Phi Beta Kappa key or the title of “doctor” to admit 
him to what Mr. Lowell, late of Harvard, called in his Commence- 
ment citations of the University’s newest doctors “the company 
of educated men.”’ 


Education and the Census 

The ubiquitous census man has so recently shared the lives 
and the alleged privacy of all of us that it is timely to consider in 
more than perfunctory fashion the nature of his prying and what, 
if anything, the seemingly irrelevant questions seek to establish 
when shortly they become Federal statistics. The lengthy question- 
naire contained, if you were sufficiently unruffled to notice the fact, 
several questions of education-significance. One question seeks 
to determine the amount of formal education each person has had. 
It takes the place of a similar question in previous census question- 
naires, which dealt with illiteracy. Statistically, illiteracy, we are 
told, has dropped to negligible proportions, and the newer phrasing 
emphasizes amount, rather than lack, of educational opportunity. 
A second question will reveal the number of persons attending 
school or college. 

One irksome and apparently unrelated query is that which 
deals with the place of residence five years ago. This is calculated 
primarily, we are told, to measure internal migration, such as move- 
ments away from the dust bowl areas. The mobility of the popula- 
tion and the discernible direction of the movement should help 
materially in the determination of educational policies, type of 
curriculum, etc. The economic status of workers, as reluctantly 
revealed by individuals, should contribute valuable information, 
pertinent to matters of both vocational education and general 
education. The “new worker” category, covered by queries deal- 
ing with unemployment, is calculated to indicate, as accurately as 
is possible, in the words of Harry E. Hopkins, Secretary of Com- 
merce, “‘a picture of the number of young people who have finished 
their schooling in recent years but have been unable to obtain 
work and thus acquire an occupation.” 

If diagnosis goes well along the way to cure, perhaps more 
than palliative economic and educational measurements may 
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conceivably spring from the welter of heterogeneous information 
which the long-suffering census man is now garnering. 


Briefer Mention 

Are Our Schools Really Democratic? One of the sounder diatribes 
on the ubiquitous theme of Democracy vs. the schools, but this 
reviewer consigns it to briefer mention, because of a solemn vow 
taken months ago not to review at length any article on democracy. 
Professor C. F. S. Virtue of the University of Louisville in his article 
does hit a few high spots. 

Educational Literature of 1939. Like every production of bibli- 
ography emanating from the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, 
this classification of some 900 books under thirty heads is superb; 
it ought to be within reach of every inquiring educator. (ScHOOL 
AND Society, April 6.) 

What is a Satisfactory I. Q. For Admission to College? Mr. 
Arthur E. Traxler of the Educational Records Bureau in this article, 
slightly too technical to accomplish what is assumed to be its real 
purpose, does make one vital point —‘‘a student of mediocre 
ability has a somewhat better chance of success in a junior college 
or a teachers college than in a four-year liberal arts college.” 

Practical Aspects of Foreign Language Study. An attempt to 
answer the perennial question, ““What is the use of studying French 
or Spanish or German or any other foreign language, modern or 
ancient?” Wisely attempted; sagely answered. 

— Robert E. Bacon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 


1. The Classics 

The May issue of THe CLassicaL OUTLOOK is to contain lists of 
summer-school courses offered in the field of Classics. The Editor 
reports that there is a surprisingly large number. This fact should 
be encouraging because it indicates the interest of teachers in im- 
proving themselves professionally, for if there were not a demand 
for such courses, they would not be offered. The April issue of 
co contains several articles of particular interest: English and the 
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Foreign Languages by Roy C. Flickinger, Teaching Democracy in the 
Latin Class by Clara S. Zapun and Laura F. McDaniel, Latin as an 
Integrator by Dorothy P. Latta. 

At the New England Classical Association meeting there was 
much discussion of the new-type CEEB examination. Here, and 
elsewhere, there were heard many expressions of approval of the 
type of paper, but quite as many condemnations of the execution 
of it. Recommendations for the 1941 paper were adopted and were 
to be sent to the proper authorities of the Board. The essay ques- 
tions, and other questions designed to test the background of the 
candidates give rise to arguments as to what knowledge of back- 
ground might be expected to be possessed in common by all can- 
didates. It is surely reasonable to expect some such knowledge, 
but almost impossible to set questions that are acceptable even 
to a majority of teachers. A number of years ago, for example, 
the Board asked what the Latin abbreviation c stood for. Many 
of the candidates had evidently been taught from books which 
erroneously stated that it stood for Caius instead of Gaius; hence a 
wrong answer had to be accepted as correct since a candidate 
could not be blamed for learning what he found in his textbook. 
There was one such question, however, which seemed to me to be 
above reproach. It occurred on a Cp2 paper, and inquired as to 
the difference between sarcinae and impedimenta. 

At the same meeting, Professor W. L. Carr reported on the 
results of a controlled experiment with multiple-choice English 
vocabulary tests. A group of pupils in the ninth grade who had 
had one year of Latin was matched against another group, of 
comparable abilities, in the same grade, who had had no Latin. 
The Latin pupils were found to have better than a two-to-one 
superiority over the non-Latin pupils in recognizing Latin-derived 
words. The same pupils even had some superiority in recognizing 
words not derived from Latin. The reason for this latter superiority, 
I should say, is to be found in the general training in word-study 
which goes with the Latin course. Although Latin derivatives 
get direct attention, the pupil’s attention is drawn to the desirability 
of increasing his vocabulary at all times. He would be expected 
to benefit thereby in a general way, as well as in the slightly re- 
stricted field of Latin derivatives. 

In the May, 1939, issue of the BuLLETIN, I called attention to 
the translation of Gray’s Elegy into Latin elegiacs by the Rev. R. P. 
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Brinton (published by Blackwell at one shilling). Having again 
found this modern Latin to be of unusual interest, I venture to 
print here the first stanza so that those who are not familiar with 
the work may see how well it is done: 


Vespertina diem luget campana cadentem: 
mugit iter flectens segne per arva pecus. 

Fessa domum repetens vestigia figit arator, 
sic mihi sic tenebris terra relicta iacet. 


The following are a few of the translations of well-known lines: 
The breezy call of incense-breathing morn — Aurorae vox almos 
flantis odores; the paths of glory lead but to the grave — Famam 
ubicunque petas, mors tibi meta vitae; full many a flower is born to 
blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on the desert air — plurima sorte 
sua rosa per loca caeca rubescit,/ perditur et vacuo flamine suavis 
odor. 


The epigrams of Martial make interesting and often easy 
sight reading. An inexpensive book of selections is Westcott’s 
One Hundred and Twenty Epigrams of Martial (Allyn and Bacon). 


Interesting articles in the April issue of THe CLassIcaL 
JOURNAL are these: Balancing the Curricula by President A. G. 
Ruthven of the University of Michigan, Robert Frost and the Classics 
by Robert S. Nedwick. 


In CxiasstcaL WEEKLY for March 11 appears an informative 
review of another of the recent books on words: Word Ways re- 
viewed by Leslie D. Johnston (cw 33.209). 


S. Walter Sparks, of Baltimore (Md.) City College has just 
published another in his series of vocabulary workbooks, this one 
for use in the so-called “Cicero year.’ Words required by the 
CEEB are listed in order of first occurrence in the commonly-read 
orations of Cicero, beginning with the Catilinarians. 


This year, Macmillan published Foundations of Language by 
Louis H. Gray. The book will be reviewed in an early issue of 
CLassicAL WEEKLY. 


—Joun FLAGG GUMMERE, 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2. English 
THe ENGuisH JOURNAL 
Perhaps the best way in which to characterize the ENGLISH 
JOURNAL’s January number is to say that it is restful. It contains 


no violently contentious offerings and no misty generalizations 
about psychology. 


The New England Realists 

Percy N. Boynton of the University of Chicago, who con- 
tributes the feature article, discusses the work of two prominent 
regional writers, Mary Ellen Chase and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
He reminds us that Maine, Miss Chase’s region, and Vermont, 
Mrs. Fisher’s, were in 1936 “the only states in the Union to vote 
the Republican ticket,’ and he goes on to show how these two 
states “came honestly by their insurgency which looked so much 
like conservatism.’’ After describing the Maine heritage, he says 
that “‘conscious of this heritage, Miss Chase has written definitely 
and consistently as a regionalist,” taking for her theme “the 
vanished past of the Pine Tree State.’ He contrasts the novels of 
Miss Chase with novels written in the days “when plots had to 
dominate and the conventional plot elements were conscientiously 
lugged in,” citing as an example “‘Mrs. Stowe’s The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island.” ‘‘Miss Chase,” he argues, “might have written in that 
mode herself, if so to speak, she had been her own grandmother. 
But, writing in the twentieth century, she demonstrates her own 
gifts while illustrating the gains of the last two generations in 
technique.”” What are the reasons for her “greater effectiveness?” 
“One,” says Professor Boynton, “‘is that modern dialogue, character- 
ization, description depend more on development from within, 
tell their own story, refrain from the eager exposition made need- 
less by greater narrative adroitness. The other is that Miss Chase 
is not an adopted daughter of Maine, like Mrs. Stowe, but is to 
the manner born.”” This comparison between Miss Chase and Mrs. 
Stowe should be of great interest to teachers and might be suscepti- 
ble of development for classroom use; and a discussion arising from 
such a comparison might provide an approach to the study of 
Sara Orne Jewett’s The Land of the Pointed Firs. Moreover, there 
are passages in the article which the teacher of history as well as 
the teacher of English could use. In this connection the following 
paragraph has particular significance: 
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Miss Chase in her chronicles has written novels, but she 
has also supplied documents for the student who will one day 
compile his dissertation upon the effects of the industrial 
revolution on the American frontier. John Henry, herculean 
laborer, literally broke his heart competing with the machine 
— in the railroad version with a steam drill, in the river-levee 
version with a steam crane. Mike Fink, king of the keel- 
boatmen, was driven off the water by the stern-wheeler. The 
Maine sailor and boatbuilder, too, have succumbed to steam 
and steel. With such material the novelist can do little but 
record the sacrifice of the victims before the march of progress. 


A different aspect of the same general situation is depicted 
in the work of Mrs. Fisher. ‘‘Dorothy Canfield Fisher, invincible 
Vermonter,” writes Professor Boynton, “has a drought to record 
instead of a hurricane; Vermont crumbles but is not wrecked. In 
all her stories Vermont character is asserting itself more or less 
vainly to oppose irresistible forces. The success of the resistance is 
never included in the stories, but it is usually implied at the end 
as the obvious theme of an unwritten sequel. Slow crumbling is too 
vague to submit to chronicle treatment; it needs reinforcement by 
plot structure, and Mrs. Fisher has her constant factors for this 
plot: a native Vermonter who has strayed from home and has been 
distracted by wealth and dazzled by European sophistication 
preserves his integrity by taking refuge in the old ways of self- 
fulfillment as a hill villager.” Near the end the article contrasts 
the work of Miss Chase with that of Mrs. Fisher in these words: 


Miss Chase properly resorts in her chronicles to direct, 
extended narrative which explains more than it dramatizes 
and develops specific episodes more for the drawing of character 
than for the heightening of plot. There are few moments of 
tension. The tales move on as the years move on. Thus the 
old, old stories were told in the old, old days. Mrs. Fisher, 
more dependent on plot, dramatizes more freely and often 
employs vivid events and emotional scenes. But when she 
resorts to these expedients, she uses them in established ways, 
except as she shows the steadily improving narrative technique 
of making the dramatic passages self-sufficient and _ self- 
explanatory. She gains her effects in old ways brought down 
to date, not in new ways. 
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English Honors 


Lucyle Hook, Head of the English Department in the Scarsdale 
High School, Scarsdale, N. Y., tells how her department is trying 
to give “the intellectual higher-ups” among its students the op- 
portunities which in “our sometimes too democratic schools” 
the superior pupils are often unable to enjoy. Four years ago an 
honors group in Senior English was organized at Scarsdale “‘to 
meet the needs of a special group of gifted students.”” At that time 
only six were enrolled in the honors section; now it numbers thirty- 
five. In addition to completing “‘all work required of regular Eng- 
lish classes,”’ the pupils in the honors section “‘meet once a week as 
a large group for written work, group discussion, tests, and instruc- 
tion in basic techniques of study and research; and once a week in 
groups of four or five students to discuss their particular subjects 
and their day-by-day readings or to seek direction and receive 
suggestions and addition to bibliography.’ A great deal indeed is 
expected of the honors students. For one thing they are supposed 
to acquire “complete knowledge of one field of knowledge or allied 
fields.’’ Certainly the phrase here quoted is a bit clumsy. It also 
reflects a somewhat too exuberant optimism, to say the least. 
Nevertheless, the English teachers at Scarsdale have a worthy 
purpose and are making an effort worthy of praise. Today when 
those responsible for public education so often permit their en- 
thusiasm for democracy in education to black out their appreciation 
of standards, it is encouraging to find one high school from which a 
student may graduate with something more than the customary 
scrap of paper euphemistically dubbed a diploma. 


How I Followed the Leader 


Rowena Bond of the Broadway High School, Seattle, describes 
her conversion to ideas set forth by Lucyle Hook in the ENGLISH 
JourNAL of January, 1939. The plan involved was to divide students 
into groups each of which should read “‘six basic novels and two 
supplementary novels.”’ Of the additional two which each person 
read, ‘one was reported on orally in such manner as to arouse in- 
terest in other members; the second was selected presumably 
because interest had been aroused or the title had attracted the 
student.”” The account of the conversion and the application of 
Miss Hook’s plan is written in a discursive and rather too chatty 
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style; consequently it is difficult to summarize. For all that, how- 
ever, it gives a good deal of information about the attitude of high- 
school pupils towards certain books. 


A High-School Course in Oral English 


Jessie Boutillier, who teaches English in the Central Commer- 
cial High School, Newark, calls attention to the emphasis now being 
placed on oral English in regular classes. “It is natural,” she says, 
“that this should be so when it is estimated that 90 per cent of 
the English used by our pupils to express themselves after they 
leave school will be oral and only 10 per cent written.”” She then 
goes on to state that her school decided to put even greater stress 
on oral English by establishing a definite course in it; and she out- 
lines the work pursued, describing the methods used in teaching 
diction, inflection, posture, dramatization of life situations, choral 
speech, and parliamentary procedure. The reference to the im- 
portance of oral English will cause many of us to recall the fine 
passage in G. H. Palmer’s Self-Cultivation in English which was 
quoted on the College Board examination of September, 1919. 
Certainly all of us will agree that oral English is too important a 
subject to be neglected, but we will not all agree that students 
should be permitted to elect oral English in place of written. In 
the school offering the course here described, “‘pupils may elect 
either written or oral English or courses in literature with the 
recommendation of their homeroom teachers or their previous 
English teachers.”” These pupils are, of course, Seniors; and it is 
conceivable that their previous three years of high-school English 
may have given them sufficient instruction in writing. Blessed, 
however, must be that high school in which even a few pupils can 
write satisfactorily at the time when they enter the Senior class; 
for it is a well-known fact that many who boast high-school diplomas 
have not risen very far above the level of illiteracy. Oral English 
is indeed important, but it can never offer quite the same discipline 
as that afforded by training and practice in written composition. 


Interpreting the Social Aims in the English Program 
H. H. Ryan, Head of the Department of Education in the 
State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J., asserts that “‘the most 
critical problem which the world now has to face is that of human 
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relations,” and he feels that teachers of English can aid in the solu- 
tion of the problem. Beginning his article inductively, he contrasts 
excerpts from The Yearling and Gone With the Wind with passages 
from the historians in order to demonstrate “the difference between 
the cold, dispassionate phrases of the professional historian and 
the vivid drama which the story becomes under the spectrum of 
literary treatment.’’ Of course all teachers know, or should know, 
that literature is likely to present a more interesting and vivid 
portrayal of history than that found in the ordinary text book; 
accordingly the demonstration is not vitally necessary. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting enough; it provides restful reading. The 
author might, however, have taken into consideration the fact 
that novels, though they do in general record and reflect life, are 
usually less accurate than “cold, dispassionate” studies of history 
and of social conditions. With Professor Ryan’s wish to make the 
study of literature contribute to the betterment of human relations 
every teacher of literature must be in sympathy; yet some will 
not relish his closing bit of advice. ‘“‘Let us in the future,”’ he says, 
“take our cue from the various recent formulas of educational 
philosophy. In all these formulations the social point of view is 
emphasized as never before.’”’ The educational philosophers did 
not invent the social point of view; the best they have done is to 
promulgate some highly questionable ways of teaching it. In 
this age when we need to find a safe road and to follow it nothing 
could be more disastrous than to take our cue from a crowd of 
confused educational dreamers and experimenters. 


The “Extensive?” Method in Junior High School Literature 


Helen L. Chambers, who supervises English in the Baltimore 
junior high schools, eulogizes modern approaches to the teaching 
of literature and outlines “the planning of the type of literature 
unit that can be developed extensively.” Miss Chambers next 
presents in syllabus form suggestions as to how to organize such 
a unit. The chief items stressed are these: 

1. Select a unit of interest to the boys and girls. 


2. Set up the aims or objectives to be achieved during the 
development of the unit. 


3. Assemble all usable material related to the theme of the 
unit. 
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4. Plan the activities to be included in the development of the 
unit. 


An example of the objectives listed is “‘to improve the reading 
tastes of boys and girls;’’ and an example of the activities recom- 
mended is the holding of informal discussions. There may indeed 
be teachers who need assistance of the kind proffered in this article; 
but why the use of such a unit will give better results than the more 
conventional intensive, extensive, and thorough instruction in 
literature gives is not made quite clear. 


Improving Reading in the Ninth Grade 


Arlene Collyer of the Ossining High School, Ossining, N. Y. 
begins an article on improving ninth-grade reading thus: “The pale 
October sunlight filtered through the warm autumn haze that lay 
over the green campus outside my classroom window. Nothing 
filtered through the haze that lay over my ninth-graders.”” After 
making this poetic start, the author proceeds to set forth some very 
good and helpful ideas. For one thing, she tells how she had a 
stenographer take down stories presented orally by her pupils. 
“When they were handed out a few days later,” she says, “typed 
in naked print, there were cries of ‘Did I say this?’ “This is awful!’ 
‘Gosh! Did I say all those ‘‘ands’’?’ ”’ 


Films for High-School English 


An article contributed by Walter Ginsberg of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is exceedingly valuable for reference. It is a 
compendium of information about motion pictures which have 
educational value; and being a compendium, it cannot well be 
summarized. 


The February number is, on the whole, better than its 
predecessor. Its feature article alone would give it distinction. 


Regional Literature of the South 


Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings opens her article on Southern 
regional literature by attacking the very term which forms part of 
its title. “I believe,” she writes, “that the phrase ‘regional liter- 
ature’ is not only false and unsound but dangerous to a sharp appre- 
ciation of values, for the linking of the two words has brought in 
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the connotation that if a piece of writing is regional, it is also 
literature.’ She is here suggesting the distinction between true 
literature that will endure and writings that are ephemeral. She 
believes that there is much regional writing in the South but little 
regional literature. Referring to those writers who seek to take 
advantage of the recent spread of interest in the South as a region, 
she says that “‘regional writing done because the author thinks that 
it will be saleable is a betrayal of the people of that region.” “I 
cannot believe,’ she continues, “that regionalism for the sake of 
regionalism, is valid material for creative fiction. I know that it 
is not literature. 1 know it from Webster’s definition. For literature 
is, specifically, that part of the preserved writings of a given language 
or people which is notable for literary form or expression, as dis- 
tinguished, on the one hand, from works merely technical or erudite, 
and, on the other, from journalistic or other ephemeral writing.” 
She holds that the valid approach to regional writing is “the 
approach of the sincere creative writer who has something to say 
and who uses a specialized locale—a region — as a logical or 
fitting background for the particular thoughts or emotions that 
cry out for articulation.”’ She thinks that this approach “‘results 
in writing that is only incidentally, sometimes accidentally, re- 
gional.’’ She begins her discussion of particular Southern writers 
with the modest admission that “the history of literature is crammed 
with mistakes in contemporary judgments.’ True though this be, 
her remarks about the work of Ellen Glasgow, which she considers 
the “‘only unmistakable regional literature of the South,’ and her 


notes on other writers of the Southland are stimulating and highly 
informative. 





Meeting Student Needs by a Planned Program in English 


After making the customary references to democracy and to 
‘“‘a democratic philosophy of education,” Essie Chamberlain of 
Oak Park High School, Oak Park, California, states that “‘the 
curriculums now followed were never planned for today’s youth, 
that they are an inheritance of the past, unsuited to the needs of 
those who do not go to college.” She then suggests ways of meet- 
ing present student needs. The article in general is a reaffirmation 
of the Progressive point of view. Such articles usually contain 
at least one startling statement, and in this respect Miss Chamber- 
lain’s is no exception. “The materials of the curriculum,” she 
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asserts, “‘will be integrated so that the student sees relationships 
between his world of today and the world he will live in tomorrow.” 
So we are now about to correlate the present with the future. Verily 
a reviewer must watch his step when he meets with teachers who 
can do things like that. Are the educational radicals about to 
include proficiency in astrology in their bag of tricks? 


Detecting and Analyzing Propaganda 


Arno Jewett of Arizona State Teachers College describes a 
study made to determine “whether high-school Juniors and Seniors 
could be taught to detect and analyze propaganda in what they 
read and to discriminate among articles containing different amounts 
of propaganda.”” “The results of the study,”’ he says, “should prove 
encouraging to those teachers and administrators who are daily 
becoming more interested in attempting to do something about 
making students more conscious and critical of the many varieties 
of propaganda being disseminated throughout the United States.” 
The article contains useful information and deserves careful read- 
ing. Some of Professor Jewett’s implications, however, are un- 
fortunate. “‘Have we as teachers of English,” he asks, ““‘been more 
concerned with teaching students to read their newspapers and 
magazines critically so that they can form their own opinions on 
the basis of the most accurate evidence available or have we been 
more interested in teaching students the etiquette observed by 
King Arthur and his knights and the fervent admiration of Nature 
expressed in the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, Bryant, and 
Whittier?”” No reasonable teacher will deny the importance of 
teaching pupils how to detect false propaganda, but mere en- 
thusiasm for propaganda analysis — enthusiasm for a good cause — 
hardly justifies the presentation of an unfair picture of English 
teaching. The Professor’s statement itself indeed sounds very 
much like clever and insidious propaganda — propaganda in sup- 
port of those radicals who wish to turn the English classroom into a 
laboratory for the social sciences. It may be very well to guide 
students in their reading of magazines and periodicals; but before 
any effective guidance can be given, students must learn how to 
read and understand English. In other words, there must be a 
foundation on which to build the study of propaganda, and the 
mere reading of newspapers and magazines, even when skillfully 
guided, will hardly provide an adequate foundation. 
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The Moral Values of Literature 


Frederick Houk Law, one of the ablest of the more frequent 
contributors to the ENGLIsH JOURNAL, argues that stressing moral 
values found in literature — even in the classics, mirabile dictu — 
will aid in bringing about “conditions under which great masses 
of human beings can live together with equality and justice.” 
It is interesting to note that Dr. Law does not advocate the sub- 
stitution of newspapers for the Idylls of the King. ““There is room 
for a world of discussion,”’ he says, “concerning Sir Lancelot and 
the results of his wrong doing; much of the trouble of modern life 
lies in a weak attitude towards right and wrong, such as is mentioned 
in the lines: 





His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 
And faith, unfaithful, kept him falsely true. 


Poetry Can Be Taught in the Classroom 


In an article in the ENGLIsnH JournnaL, XXVIII, No. 8 (1939), 
Mr. Charles I. Glicksburg raised the question of whether poetry 
can be taught in the English classroom. To this question William 
Grace of Fordham University gives an affirmative answer. Those 
who teach poetry will find Mr. Grace’s discussion encouraging. 


Reply to “Ghost Writer” 


Margaret Curtis, who teaches English in the Saginaw High 
School, Saginaw, Michigan, refutes in some detail the arguments 
presented by an anonymous writer who was unfortunately permitted 
to fill several pages of the ENGLisH JoURNAL in September, 1939. 


Recordings for High-School English 


In the January number, as we have already noted, Walter 
Ginsberg presented an excellent summary of information about such 
motion pictures as would be of interest to teachers. To the Febru- 
ary number he makes a similar contribution, dealing this time with 
recordings. The article has great value because of its references 
to source material. 

— SAMUEL PENDLETON CowARDIN, JR., 


The Darrow School, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
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3. Natural Science 


If I were asked to select the two books of science which have 
meant most to me in the past year I should choose Excursions 
IN SCIENCE, and the fine biography of Lord Rutherford. Both are, 
of course, instructive, but they are books that can be read for 
sheer pleasure and enjoyment. Perhaps neither is a “great book’”’ 
but my standards and Mr. Adler’s differ on occasion. 

EXCURSIONS IN SCIENCE is edited by Neil B. Reynolds and 
Ellis L. Manning, and the thirty-five chapters have been written 
by thirty well-known authorities in science fields. That the 
language is simple is evident when we realize that the book is 
based on a series of radio programs, which were sponsored by the 
General Electric Company. But the fact that a radio audience has 
been kept in mind does not mean that the authors have stooped to 
conquer. Simplicity of style is a real accomplishment, and the 
writers of these excursions appear to realize it. They have pro- 
duced a book which can be enjoyed by our students as well as by 
ourselves. We are given, also, a book that will help us to answer 
some of the embarrassing questions that students ask us after they 
have read the science news in some of our best periodicals. These 
questions are usually not handled well, if at all, in the ordinary 
textbooks. 

A few illustrations of the book. In the first chapter, Irving 
Langmuir makes the statement that many people “claim that the 
day of the simple experiment is now gone forever.”” He then outlines 
three very simple experiments which, however, involve complex 
ideas. He doesn’t tell us the answers either. The question about 
“why is it that | can balance my pencil on my fountain pen but 
am unable to balance the pen on the pencil” isn’t as simple as it 
sounds. Don’t read this chapter unless you want to lose some 
sleep puzzling over some of the answers to the three experiments 
that are so well described. 


Dr. Langmuir’s associate, Dr. Katharine Blodgett, who has 
gained wide recognition for her work with invisible glass and her 
studies of the properties of thin films, has written a chapter that 
to me is unsurpassed. She writes on “A Gauge That Measures 
Millionths of an Inch.” It is the best little treatise on interference 
colors that I know about, and it should be a boon to physics teachers 
who may have had, in the past, some difficulty in explaining the 
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phenomenon to their students. She describes a good practical ex- 
periment to illustrate her ideas, one that will be performed in 
many high school physics laboratories after this book has found its 
way into the hands of one of the teachers or pupils. 

The field of microchemistry has some light shed upon it in a 
chapter called “Lilliputian Chemistry.”” The story of vacuum 
production from Torricelli to now is found in another excursion. 
Here we find a chapter on what happens in a gas-discharge lamp, 
and there we have another on odors and their detection, and so on 
for thirty chapters. I wouldn’t miss most of these excursions for 
anything. (Whittlesey House, 1939, 307p. $2.50.) 

And now for Lord Rutherford. Usually I am not thrilled by 
stories of the private lives of great scientists. Biographers have 
tried their best to make the dull lives of some of them appear to 
be very human in interest to the rest of us, and it doesn’t always 
work. It is probably true that most great scientists have lived 
lives that to themselves were exceedingly interesting, but that 
doesn’t mean that they should be inordinately delightful to the 
rest of us. I do feel differently about Rutherford. He was, as 
everybody knows, a scientist of the very first rank. But what a 
man he was! So simple and modest, so sympathetic yet a terror 
for exactness. The book is not merely about this great figure, it is 
the man himself. This is because a large portion of the story is 
told through his own letters, letters that are in every respect master- 
pieces. He couldn’t have dreamed when he wrote them, at least 
the early ones, that they would ever be published. After all, 
there are many letters written to his fiancee, and under such cir- 
cumstances one doesn’t have publication uppermost in mind. 

The editor, collector, and writer was a colleague of Lord 
Rutherford’s when he was at McGill. Dr. A. S. Eve has performed 
a notable feat and a distinct service to the world in giving us this 
book. It costs five dollars at Macmillan’s, and it is worth it. 

— Rosert N. HikKert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


4. The Social Studies 
Pamphlets on World Affairs 


Farrar & Rinenant, N. Y., 1939-40, 30pp., 15 cents. 
Extremely useful for the social studies teacher and student 
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alike is this series of short accounts of international topics written 
by expert historians, economists, lawyers, and scientists. At this 
time of the school year many of these publications offer brief 
accounts of subjects that command interest, yet are usually difficult 
to find in suitably brief form. They are obviously by no means 
exhaustive, some reflect the author’s opinions; yet they offer at 
the least a provocative introduction to their subject. Each is 
about 30 pages in length and costs fifteen cents. The series does 
not duplicate the excellent Public Affairs Pamphlets on United 
States subjects, nor the Foreign Policy Association Headline Books. 
So varied is the list of titles that it would be perhaps profitable 

to list them all so that the individual teacher may sample one that 
is of particular interest. 

1. The Prospects of Civilization, Sir Alfred Zimmern. 

2. The British Empire, H. V. Hodson. 

3. Herr Hitler’s Self-Disclosure in Mein Kampf, R. C. K. 

Ensor. 

4. Economic Self-Sufficiency, A. G. B. Fisher. 
. ‘Race’ in Europe, Julian Huxley. 
. The Fourteen Points and the Treaty of Versailles, G. M. 

Gathorne-Hardy. 

7. Colonies and Raw Materials, H. D. Henderson. 
8. Living-Space and Population Problems, R. R. Kuczynski. 
9. Turkey, Greece, and the Eastern Mediterranean, G. F. Hudson. 
10. The Danubian Basin, C. A. Macartney. 
11. The Dual Policy, Sir Arthur Salter. 
12. Encirclement, J. L. Brierly. 
13. The Refugee Question, Sir John Hope-Simon. 
14. The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and Germany's Eastern Policy, 

J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
15. Czechoslovakia, R. Birley. 
16. Propaganda in International Politics, E. H. Carr. 
17. The Blockade, 1914-19, W. Arnold-Forster. 
18. National Socialism and Christianity, N. Micklem. 
19. Can Germany Stand the Strain? L. P. T. Thompson. 
20. Who Hitler Is, R. C. K. Ensor. 


Nw 
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C.1 All Right, Mr. Roosevelt, Stephen Leacock. 
C.2 Canada and United States Neutrality, B. K. Sandwell. 


The majority of these pamphlets is divided conveniently into 
topical sections, the writing is simple, but unfortunately bibli- 
ography is practically nil. 

Mr. Zimmern’s Prospects of Civilization discusses the factors 
that have destroyed internationalism in the modern period, the 
necessity of applying moral standards to political relations, and the 
problem of adjusting the social and political habits of the modern 
world. The mature student will here find thought of much value. 


The British Empire, while colored by the concluding remarks 
implying that while the Empire is not perfect it is nevertheless a 
rather good form of democratic associations and rights, is a good 
brief statement of the make-up of the Empire today. The position 
of the Crown, the effects of the Statute of Westminster, Imperial 
conferences, the Dominions and Colonial offices, common problems 
of defense, co-ordination and economics are typical of the brief 
topical sections. 

Mein Kampf may provide a sufficiently digestible form of 
Hitler’s intentions for even British statesmen to read. In it the 
author, by selection of a few passages, indicates the trend of Hitler’s 
thoughts and intentions, his philosophy of race and living-room. 


Race in Europe is, as might be expected, a denunciation of 
the “race’”’ and “blood”’ theory; the author might well have profit- 
ably discussed the obvious implication that the racial theory is more 
dangerous than that of nationalism, for to the “‘racialist,’’ sincere or 
demagogic, national boundaries and the flag mean nothing if racial 
“brothers” are outside what are conveniently or accidentally 
national boundaries. 

The two pamphlets Colonies and Raw Materials and Living 
Space are concerned with the much debated problems of whether 
colonies are essential for the acquisition of raw materials and for 
expansion of surplus population. These topics have been ably 
discussed before in a Public Affairs pamphlet and in a World Peace 
Foundation booklet written by Norman Angell; the latter is per- 
haps the most lucid and convincing presentation, under the title 
Raw Materials, Population, Pressure and War. 


The Danubian Basin is a timely discussion of the problems of 
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Central Europe, the revisionist claims of Hungary and Bulgaria, 
and the reactions of the Danubian states to German expansion. 


The Dual Policy discusses what the British Government claims 
to be its policy built upon two foundations — the resistance to 
force, and the constructive work of building peace. Written prior 
to the outbreak of the present war, it loses none of its force from 
the point of view of the need to consider the general lines of future 
peace. The author sees the difficulty of framing a peace settlement 
which would be compatible with the professed creed of the Nazi 
regime; but he warns us that it is too easy to identify the mind of 
Germany with the action of the German government. The implica- 
tion today is that another imposed peace might very well lead to a 
future debacle, with returning crises. This pamphlet is somewhat 
complemented by Propaganda in International Politics wherein 
the author considers that not only must propaganda contain an 
element of truth but must also appeal to some universally recognized 
values. Propaganda must have an international appeal, and even 
Germany in condemning the Versailles Treaty cloaks propaganda 
in “ideologies” of a professedly international character, thus 
suggesting the existence, however weak, of an international stock of 
common ideas. 


The Blockade, 1914-1919 is an interesting discussion of the 
operation and development of the allied blockade — an account 
which may modify the ideas of the man-in-the-street about both 
the operation during the war and the much criticized but seldom 
understood post-war blockade operations, their causes and 
principles. 


Such brief reviews as the above give some idea of the general 
contents of several of these pamphlets. These publications could 
be well adapted for collateral reading or even substitute reading 
for upper class students. 


Incidentally, twenty-five cents can profitably be spent on the 
newest Foreign Policy Association Headline Book War Allas, a 
compendium of 45 maps of areas of current interest, with discur- 
sive material. 

— LEonarp F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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Schools . . . .30 .25 
Report of a Conference of Natural Science Teachers, 
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Of the other eight, only enough copies are left for the office files. 
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